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AN ANCIENT ROMAN GALLEY. 


Tus cut affords a pretty correct repre- 
sentation of one of the large Roman ships of 
war. The ancients built larger vessels than 
many moderns may imagine ; and although 
they were far behind us in the arts of man- 
aging them, they accomplished some things 
by means of their use, which may well ex- 

ite astonishment in our minds. 

That celebrated antiquary Montfaucon has 
recorded more facts and opinions on this 
subject than we have room here to submit 
to our readers. If his splendid and volu- 
minous work were more common, we might 
refer at once to his fourth folio volume, 
which is filled with descriptions, drawings, 
quotations and dissertations relating to ship- 
building and navigation among the ancients. 
If our readers had opportunity to examine 
certain antique drawings in Italy, we might 
direct their attention to the column of Pho- 
cas in Rome, the paintings, mosaics and re- 
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lievos of ships found in particular tombs 
at Puteoli and Pompeii, as they have a pecu- 
liar interest when seen on the spot. 

Some old heathen writers speak of vessels 
as early formed of osier twigs, probably on 
the plan of the wattled ark of the infant Mo- 
ses. ‘The leaves of the papyrus, shells and 
even tiles are said to have been used in 
Egypt; while in India cane only. Some, 
probably mere boats, were so made as to be 
folded up. They may have been formed 
like the Peruvian balsas, of skins. 

Montfaucon mentions different kinds of 
timber used by different nations, as well as 
the way of joining the timbers and planks, 
the stuppa, or tow used for oakum, &c. &c. 

The Roman ship consisted of three parts: 
the carina or hulk, which usually had three 
decks; the prora or rostrum, or bow, which 
was often ornamented with an image; and 
the puppis or stern. Their ships were of 
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two kinds: for burthen and war. They 
were also named long and round, with re- 
card to their shape. Long vessels were of 
three sorts: light, heavy, and medium. 
War vessels were of the light sort, and dis- 
tinguished by the numbers of oars, as some 
have thought, or by the number of ranges 
or banks, of oars, as most probable. Some 
were called biremes, (literally two oars,) 
others triremes, (three oars,) &c. 

The cut represents a galley with three 
banks of oars, the openings through which 
they are thrust being seen, and all of them 
shown as dipped into the water. ‘The lar- 
ger oars, or sweeps, at the stern, served 
as rudiers for steering. The mast is 
short, the sails but two, and small, without 
the advantage of that variety and amount 
of canvass which render our vessels so su- 
perior in velocity and the means of manage- 
ment. Of course the ropes were few and 
simple. The oars were all large, but some 
writers have thought those of the upper 
ranks much the longest. The ranks, how- 
ever, are by others thought not to have been 
exactly over each other, as that would often 
have caused insurmountable difficulties, es- 

ecially in such vessels as one built by Pto- 
owe Philopater, which had forty banks of 
oars, and the immense one constructed in 
Sicily by Archimides, for Hiero, king of 
Syracuse. After the time of Agustus, it ap- 
pears that no vessels beyond the triremes 
were ever used ; and some of the later wri- 
ters never saw one as large as these. 

The rostrum, or bow, of a war galley 
was usually armed with a sharp iron instru- 
ment, somewhat resembling that in the print, 
for the purpose of sinking or injuring an 
enemy's vessel. Ramparts and towers were 
sometimes built on the deck ; and catapultas 
and battering rams were used as on land. 
Pictures were sometimes painted on differ- 
ent parts, and standards raised bearing na- 
tional emblems. 


Perhaps if we should say that one of the 
most wonderful allegories in the world re- 
lates to an ancient galley, few of our readers 
would know where to look for it. Among 
old writers may be found a formal and 
lengthened description of a celebrated city, 
once the mistress of the sea, and the admi- 
ration of the nations, who in various modes 
held intercourse with it. By a bold poeti- 
cal conception, she is not in terms compared 
with a ship, but is introduced as one floating 
on the main, constructed of the most durable 
and costly materials, freighted with a variety 
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of articles, and manned with a company 
composed of many tribes of men unknown 
to modern history. These are enumerated 
with a familiarity which shows that the wri- 
ter possessed an extensive range of geo- 
graphical knowledge, as well as a minute 
acquaintance with the condition and affairs 
of the busy world in his time, together with 
great poetical skill, as he kept up his origi- 
nal conception with strict propriety, and ob- 
served a due order in the enumeration of 
his topics, in the number of words allotted 
to each, and in the recapitulation of all 
after having once passed through the list of 
them. 

We find, in the course of the poem, differ- 
ent conditions of a great city, strongly repre- 
sented under the different aspects of a ship 
on the waters—now as Sailing proudly be- 
fore the wind, then as assailed by the waves 
and tempests, and lastly as cast upon the 
rocks and sunk in the sea, while the shores 
are crowded by multitudes of men, terrified 
or ruined by the awful wreck. And the 
effect and importance of this wonderful com- 
position are exceedingly heightened by the 
fact that, under such a similitude, a divine 
inspiration foretold the fate of the city al- 
luded to, which has long since been acco-n- 
plished in a manner most aptly so described. 

Ere this, no doubt, many of our readers 
must have discovered the subject of this de- 
scription, and recurred in memory to the 
splendid allegory commencing with the 27th 
chapter of the prophet Ezekiel, and extend- 
ing through it. We will only add here, 
that, if they admire the composition as much 
as we do, they will feel no objection at being 
reminded of it, or of hearing an eulogium 
pronounced upon it, how much soever it 
may fall short of the merits of the poem; 
and that we shall be happy to hear from 
them on any of the curious questions which 
naturally arise concerning some of the coun- 
tries, places and people mentioned so famil- 


jarly by the prophet. 





That day in which a man neither does some 
good action, nor acquires some useful know- 
ledge, should not be, if possible, numbered in 
the days of our life. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Greece in 1844; or, A Greek’s Return to his 
Native Land—a narrative, edited by ‘THEo- 
DORE Dwient, Jr. 


alate hour on Monday, by discharging part 
of our cargo and taking in more, so that we 
were not able to leave the port until about 
six o'clock, when we steered for Leghorn. 
We were sixteen or eighteen hours on the 
way, and there stopped, with the expectation 
of a long stay, which in fact we realised—it 
being ten days before the steamboat for Malta 
was ready to proceed on her voyage. 

[ had, of course, abundant opportunity to 
see as much of Leghorn as I desired—there 
being but few objects there to claim particu- 
lar attention. Pisa being near, and present- 
ing more attractions, I availed myself, with 
pleasure, of an opportunity offered to accom- 
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Improved *“ Travellers’ Guide-books.”.—De- 
parture from Marseilles. —Voyage in the Me- 
2 diterranean and Archipelago.—An Intelligent 
Greek Pilot.—Syria.—Feelings on approach- 
ing Athens. 
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Whoever proposes to proceed on a tour 
from England or France, in any direction, will 
easily find, not only lines of different vehicles 
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prepared, both by land and by water, but 
books containing full and correct accounts of 
what he is to see, and directions for his 
course and conduct, his preparations and ar- 
rangements. ‘This has long been the fact, to 
a certain extent, and on particular routes; 
and, for the countries most visited by travel- 
lers, within three or four years, some large 
and valuable additions liave been made to the 
class of books known by the general name of 
Travellers’ Guides, in a series of volumes of 
larger size and more extensive scope, entitled, 
for distinction’s sake we presume, ‘“ Hand- 
books for Tourists.” ‘These have been pub- 
lished successively, ending with the “ Hand- 
book for Tourists in the East,’”—the work 
best adapted to those travelling in the direc- 
tion in which I was bound, but embracing 
countries far beyond my reach: Egypt, Syria, 
and ‘Turkey. 

This volume contains nearly 400 pages, and 
comprehends a large amount of information 
for travellers in all those countries, with mi- 
nute hints on habits, manners and climates, 
routes and tours proper to be undertaken at 
particular seasons, &c. &c. well fitting it for 
a reading book at home, especially to one who 
has been over the ground, and wishes to re- 
fresh his memory in subsequent years. ‘This 
volume affords evidence calculated to gratify 
a Greek, of the attention which the Morea, 
the islands and the continental regions now 
receive from men of intelligence and learning ; 
and it is but just to acknowledge, in this 
place, such obligations as are due to it for 
some of the local information embodied in 
the succeeding pages. For distances, dimen- 
sions of buildings, and some historical dates, 
it has been found convenient to refer to that 
volume, in which much more such matter is 
arranged in tables, or other systematic form. 

I left Marseilles on Friday, the Ist of De- 
cember, 1843, ina French steamboat, on my 
way toGreece. We left the city at six o'clock 
in the afternoon, and, without meeting with 
anything remarkable on the way, arrived at 
Genoa at twelve on Saturday night. Instead 
of the stillness commonly to be expected at 
night, all the bells in the city seemed to ring, 
and that incessantly. ‘The only varieiy was 
made by their chiming, every quarter or half 
hour, in a regular, musical manner. There 
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pany a small pariy of fellow-travellers to that 
beautiful and interesting place. ‘The fine pal- 
aces and streets | admired; and the celebra- 
ted Cathedral, Baptistry, Campo Santo, and 
Leaning Tower, [ shall not attempt to describe, 
though I visited them all, and mounted to 
the top of the last. They have been seen b 
all travellers in ltaly, and described by all 
tourists. 

From Leghorn I sailed inthe Malta steam- 
boat, touching at Civita Vecchia, but with- 
out going on shore. About 24 hours more 
brought us into the harbor of Naples, where 
we were indeed allowed to land, but had no 
permission to go about the city, because our 
passports had not been viséed for that pur- 
pose. Submitting, theretore, to the incon- 
venient and vexatious system of caution and 
suspicion which embarrasses the traveller at 
every step on the continent, we had to con- 
tent ourselves without seeing one of the lar- 
gest and most beautifui cities of Europe, after 
we had actually set fuot in it. 

A navigation of three days brought us to 
Malta. ‘That singular and interesting little 
island I had rather more opportutnity to see. 
There we left the French sieamer, and had to 
wait a day for an English one to take us to 
Athens. I inspected the harbors, climbed the 
heights, visited the so-called St. Paul’s Cave, 
and heard the childish stories repeated, of the 
miraculous growth of its chalk rocks, to re- 
place every fragment removed, and brought 
away some of the large petrified sharks’ teeth 
which abound there, and which are called the 
‘tongues of St. Paul.” They exactly resem- 
ble those found in the mari-beds of New- 
Jersey. 

Our short visit at Malta being terminated, 
we were soon on board a steamer, and again 
under way. My attention was attracted by 
the pilot, an old man, of intelligent aspect, to 
whose skill and watchful care the steamboat 
and all it contained were now committed. He 
was to guide us through the interesting, but 
often dangerous Archipelago, where lay our 
course. lie appeared fully qualified for his 
task; and I soon found that he had been fa- 
miliar with the passages, coasts and islands 
from early life. With great pleasure I dis- 
covered that he was alsoa Greek ; and, as he 
was fond of conversing, and there were but 
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Greek, we soon engaged in a long and ani- 
mated colloquy, in which, however, he had 
much the greater part to perform. 

Of all the men I ever saw, I think I may 
safely say that my new acquaintance, consid- 
ering his education, was the most accom- 
) plished in conversation. Perhaps the peculiar 

circumstances may have influenced my judg- 

ment more than 1am aware. I was a Stran- 
ger to every other person on board, and amid 
scenes before unknown, except through books. 

My feelings were strongly excited on every- 

thing connected with my country and my 

countrymen, and in him | found a warm- 
hearted, intelligent, and obliging friend, ready 
to sympathize with and to assist me in ob- 

taining the information I greatly desired on a 

thousand local topics then of great interest 

and value in my eyes. 

My new friend was a native of the island 
of Ipsara, so celebrated in the late war with 
the T'urks, through the nautical skill, patriot- 
ism and active services of its inhabitants, as 
well as the dreadful slaughter and devasta- 
tion of which it was made the scene by the 
enemy. Like many of his countrymen, who 
survived that dreadful blow unconquered in 
spirit, he prosecuted the war with redoubled 
zeal to its close; and, on the establishment 
of peace, still found active employment on 
his favorite element. In the course of many 

years of navigation among the islands of 
Greece, he doubtless must have fallen in com- 
pany with many persons, natives and foreign- 
ers, well read in ancient history; for he kept 
me engrossed for many hours, during our pas- 
sage to Syra, with endless facts and anec- 
¢ dotes relating to the islands and shores among 
which we were steering. Had any person 
judged merely from what he heard of his his- 
torical narratives and allusions, he must, I 
think, have taken him, without a question, 
for a well read man, long familiar with books 
and charts, ancient and modern. Especially 
was his language calculated to make such 
an impression; for, with all his rapidity of 
utierance, the variety of topics he introduced, 
and the long continuance of his discourse, he 
never seemed to be at a loss, even for an in- 
stant, for the most appropriate expression, 
2 while he now and then uttered a word or 
phrase such as I had never supposed to be 
found in the language of our people at the 
present day. 

Here I choose to remark, that Iam nota 
scholar. I have no claim toa thorough know- 
ledge of ancient Greek. My early education 
in scenes of war, and my later occupations in 
a far foreign land, denied me such opportuni- 
ties as my parents and myself would have 
prized. Yet lam not altogether unacquaint- 
ed with the ancient language or literature of 
the nation from which I have descended ; 
and my knowledge of our modern tongue, as 
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from my new friend. I was filled with pleas- 
ure, indeed I may say with admiration, at 
once by his learning and his elegant diction ; 
and could I, in any manner, lay before the 
reader a just specimen of his discourse, no 
one, lam sure, would wonder at the effect it 
produced on my mind. 

The passage from Syra was neither very 
short nor much favored by the weather; yet, 
as may be supposed, the approach to the an- 
cient capital, so celebrated and so connected 
with a thousand important events in history, 
might well have interested me, as it never 
fails to excite strong emotions in every intel- 
ligent visiter, even from the remotest parts of 
the world. To these were added, in my own 
case, the tender recollections of fond pa- 
rents and a circle of affectionate brothers and 
sisters, from whom I had been separated ever 
since my childhood, but whose attachment 
had been preserved undiminished by time and 
distance. { was now to see them again, 
They had had notice of my intention to visit 
them, but not so svon, and could not have re- 
ceived any intimation of my approach. They 
had every reason to suppose me stll in 
France, and not likely to take my departure 
Without giving them some warning. 

The sky was dark, and the deck by no 
means attractive. My fellow-travellers grad- 
ually betook themselves to their cabins, re- 
tired to rest, and left me alone; but my feel- 
ings would not allow me to think of repose, 
and I spent a great part of the night in walk- 
ing up and down, engrossed, by turns, with 
the review of long past scenes at home, and 
the anticipation of the joyful meeting that 
awaited me on the morrow. ‘The vessel pro- 
ceeded, with nothing to change the aspect 
of things around; and at length I went be- 
low, somewhat exhausted by long waking 
and the excitement of my mind, and threw 
myself into my berth, intending to allow my- 
self but a few minutes of rest, to return to my 
post, and to watch for day and the first glimpse 
of the shore. How long I remained there, I 
cannot exactly tell; but, when I awoke, I 
found the vessel seemed to be at rest—no mo- 
tion was to be felt, no sound was to be heard; 
and, hastening to the deck, I found she was 
at anchor a short distance from a hilly shore, 
not one of my late companions to be seen, 
and hardly a man left on board to answer one 
of my questions. My fatigue and anxiety 
had thrown me into so long and profound a 
sleep, that [ had remained insensible to all 
the bustle of arrival, and the departure of the 
passengers with their baggage. 

Here [ was, at length, safe once more in 
my own country, although in a portion of it 
far distant, and greatly differing from that 
which I had before known. Here was the 
ancient and celebrated Pirceus, the famous 


| y harbor of Athens, the scene of many a great 
spoken in my childhood and before the im- event in the history of Greece. Close at 
pulse of national independence had been felt, hand, on the right and left, were mountains 
prepared me toa perceive and to be struck with of considerable elevation, rising almost from 
such an exalted strain of language as flowed the very water’s edge, while more distant 
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elevations were seen beyond the gulf which 
we had crossed, forming the north-eastern 
extremity of the Peloponesus. Just in front, 
in what I knew must be the direction of 
Athens, a hill rose to a sufficient height to 
cut off the view of everything beyend, and 
disappoint me of my wish to behold it; yet 
the scenery was so grand, and the pure sky 
so beautiful, that the impression on my feel- 
ings was strong and agreeable, and well ac- 
cordant with the veneration which a vicinity 
so celebrated is calculated to inspire. 

The harbor is still called by its ancient 
name, and the scene of many an interesting 
eveat in ancient and modern history may be 
traced out with certainty ; for, in the course 
of the late war, this was repeatedly a theatre 
of conflict, and more frequently sull crowded 
with wretched fugitives from Turkish bar- 
barity. On the hills in front, Turks and 
Greeks have in turn been fortified and at- 
tacked; here lay the Greek vessels with 
Church and Cochran; and over those waters, 
and along that shore towards Corinth, used to 
pass Athenian widows and orphans, driven 
from their homes, often with noses, ears and 
hands cut off by their barbarous enemy. 

At first I apprehended along and irksome 
delay; for | saw no way of getting to the 
land—muci less of finding a vehicle to con- 
vey me and my trunks to the city. Carria- 
ges had come down from Athens, as is now 
the custom, to await the arrival of the steam. 
boat, being provided by the keepers of the 
principal hotels, and had departed some time 
before, with loads of new comers and their 
effects. I soon discovered a small vehicle 
near the shore, and among a cluster of build- 
ings, which were the only habitations in 
sight; and this, I was glad to learn, was 
ready to transport me without delay. I was 
soon put on shore in a boat, and on my way 
towards my journey’s end. ‘The carriage was 
much of the shape and capacity of an Ameri- 
can cab, and the horse travelled at a brisk 
rate. ‘The driver was a Frenchman, connect- 
ed with one of the foreign hotels in Athens, 
of which I had not yet been able to obtain a 
single glimpse, although within a quarter of 
an hour’s ride of it. 

After passing the hill, we soon reached a 
place where traces of the ancient walls are 
visible on both sides of the road, and which 
formerly extended from the shore to the city. 
They are almost entirely destroyed, but the 
foundations appear in different places all 
along the way, and in some parts extend for 
considerable distances. The stones are large 
and well laid, so that the work must have 
been of sufficient strength to secure the com- 
munication between the metropolis and the 
port against an enemy. 

But ere long a view of the country opened 
upon me, and I found myself far advanced 
between ridges of bold mountains, rapidly 
moving along the plain at their feet, with 
several small, abrupt hills before me, rising 
almost perpendicularly from the valley—one 
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crowned with a splendid colonnade of white 
marble, its side a dark precipice of inaccessi- 
ble rock, and at its base a large city, cluster- 
ing up to its very foot. It was impossible to 
mistake the famous Acropolis of Athens, with 
that noblest and purest specimen of architec- 
tural taste in the world, the Parthenon; the 
neighboring hills and more distant mountains, 
forming a scene not less majestic to the eye 
than celebrated in the history of ages past. 

The Parthenon, from the first distant view 
the traveller obtains of it, to the most close 
and minute examination he gives when he 
traverses it at leisure and ascends to its sum- 
mit, cannot fail to strike his mind with reve- 
rence and delight. The gracefulness of its 
proportions is so much the more pleasing to 
the eye on account of its simplicity and ab- 
sence of trifling ornament, and is the first and 
the last impression that it produces. And 
how greatly is the beauty of form and sym- 
metry enhanced by the snowy whiteness of 
the Parian marble of which it is constructed, 
and by the contrast with the dark and pre- 
cipitous rock which supports it! The lofty 
elevation and conspicuous situation of this 
master-piece of art give it advantages supe- 
rior to any other edifice in the world—while 
the neighboring scenery is of such a nature 
as to set off its beauties, by contrast, from al- 
most every possible point of view. 

But, as | approached the city, I had to re- 
cal the fact that I was a stranger in it, and 
should need assistance in finding out the resi- 
dence of my friends. I was at first at a loss 
to determine what course to take; but it oc- 
curred to me that anybody could direct me 
to the Ametican missionary, Mr. Hiil, and 
from him I might learn the residence of my 
father. 





A Wire Aqueduct. 


A Mr. Roebling is engaged at Pittsburg, in 
constructing a Wire aqueduct across the Alle- 
gheny. ‘The Pittsburg Chronicle gives the 
following account of it: 

“ The suspension ropes, which extend from 
pier to pier, in the form of an inverted arch, 
are to consist of seven strands of wire, each 
strand being about three inches in diameter. 
Four of these strands are already finished 
across the entire length of the structure, and 
the fifth will be completed to-day. ‘The ropes 
will then be wrapped in annealed wire, (No. 
14,) which will render it one svlid mass, and 
as each individual wire is varnished before 
it is put across, and as the whole will be 
painted when finished and wrapped, it will be 
impervious to water, and consequently not 
liable to be weakened or impaired by the 
weather. On these two immense wire ropes 
the structure is to be suspended. But this is 
not the only reliance for strength. ‘The trunk 
is to be constructed from pier to pier—the sides 
being of solid lattice work—that is, strong 
beams placed in this form—XXX. The beams 
are to be placed contiguous to each other, for 
greater strength, so that, when finished, the 
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trunk alone, without the wire ropes, will be 
a firm and strong structure, capable not | nly 
of sustaining its own weight, but also of be ats 
ia, up as much additional work as a lattice 
work bridge would do. In effect the trunk is 
a lattice work bridge without arches, like 
those across the Beaver river. ‘The ropes 
being suspended across strong sione towers 
placed upon the piers, are, in fact, inverted 
arches, capable of sustaining more than dou- 
ble the additional weight which the letting in 
of the water would place upon the trunk. 
Tie trunk itself is an independent, strong and 
immovable structure; so that, when finished, 
the aqueduct will not be liable to be moved, 
either from the swell of water or the effect of 
storms. 

The wires are carried across the river from 
one pier to another by a wheel, which trav- 
erses the whole distance upon ropes, unbind- 
ing the wire from the reels as it goes. The 
ropes are moved by a horse power. 

The splices of the wire are made by pla- 
cing the two ends together and winding them 
with fine annealed wire, and it 1s done so 
strongly, that sufficient force will break the 
wire, but will not affect the splice. We saw 
this satisfactorily tested. 

When finished, the large ropes are to be 
wrapped by machinery—the invention, we be- 
lieve, of Mr. Roebling himself, which will 
enable him to do it efficiently and expedi- 
tiously. Labor and energy on the part of the 
contractor have done everything in his power 


to have the acqueduct finished by the first of 


April; and, if itisnot completed by that ume, 
which is doubtful, as the whole trunk is yet 
to be put up, he is confident of being able to 
do it within a short time after. 





The Old Seaman. 


You ask me why my eyes are bent 
So darkly on the sea, 

While others watch the azure hills 
That lengthen on our lee ¢ 


The azure hills—they soothe the sight 
That fails along the foam ; 

And those may hail their nearing height, 
Who there have hope or home. 


But I a loveless path have trod— 
A beaconless career ; 
My hope hath long been all with God, 


And all my home is—here 


The deep by day, the heaven by night, 
Roll onward, swift and dark ; 

Nor leave my soul the dove’s delight, 
Of olive-branch or ark. 


For more than gale, or gulf, or sand, 
I’ve proved that there may be 

Worse treachery on the steadfast land 
Than variable sea : 


A danger worse than bay or beach— 
A falsehood more unkind— 
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The treachery of an ungoverned speech, 
And an ungoverned mind: 


The treachery of the deadly mart, 
Where human souls are sold ; 
The treachery of the hollow heart, 

That crumbles as we hold. 


Those holy hills and quiet lakes— 
Ah! wherefore should I find 

This weary fever-fit, that shakes 
Their image in my mind. 


The memory of a streamlet’s din 
Through meadows daisy-drest— 

Another might be glad therein, 
But yet I cannot rest. 


I cannot rest, unless it be 
Beneath the church-yard yew ; 
But God, I think, hath yet for me 
More earthly work to do. 


And therefore, with a quiet will, 
I breathe the Ocean air, 

And bless the voice that calls me still 
To wander and to bear. 


Let others seek their native sod, 
Who there have hearts to cheer : 
My soul hath long been given to God, 
And all my home is—here. 


Selected. 


BOOK BINDING. 
From Sears’ Magazine of Useful Knewlkdge. 

It must be obvious to all who reflect, that 
a book is printed m large sheets, that these 
sheets must be separately folded and then 
connected together, before they can assume 
the form of a book. Each sheet has at the 
bottom of the first page a letter, figure, or 
other symbol, called a “ signature,’ mtended 
to assist In arranging sheets properly in the 
volume. 

A heap of sheets passes to the hands of 
the folders, who are, we believe, almost in- 
variably females. Each folder sits before a 
flat table or bench, on which she spreads out 
the sheets in succession. In her right hand 
she holds a small ivory or bone folding- 
knife, with which she flattens the foldings of 
the sheet. 

Supposing a group of signature A to be 
thus folded, another of signature B, and 
others to the extent required for the volume, 
these will have to be “gathered” into vol- 
umes at the next process. 

The “ collater” now takes the group of 
sheets in hand and examines them to see that 
they occur in proper order, that no dupli- 
cates occur, shat no sheet is wanting, that 
the folding is correct, &c. 

When the book of loose sheets has been 
thus made up, the sheets are beaten or 
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pressed, according as the work is to be “ in 
boards’ or “ bound.” Until recent times 
the sheets were separated into small groups, 
called “sections” or “ beatings,” and beaten 
with a heavy hammer till greatly com- 
pressed ; but modern invention has marked 
out a much more effective mode of proceed- 
ing. Independent of the saving of time 
and of muscular exertion, the rolling-press 
is found to be more eflicacious than the ham- 
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mer in producing less “ set-off,” or transfer- 
ence of ink from one page to another. 

The sewer now sews the sheets to strings 
or bands at the back ; but if the strings are 
to be rendered invisible, a saw-mark is made 
for the reception of each. The group of 
Sheets is fixed tightly in a press, with the 
back edges uppermost, and a few shallow 
cuts are made with a saw, at right angles 
with the length of the book. 
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SEWING-+MACHINE. 


A sewing-press consists of a flat bed or 
board, from which rise two end-bars, con- 
nected at the top byacross-bar. ‘Three or 
more strings, according to the size of the 
book, are fastened by loops to the cross-bar, 
and are tightened down by a simple contri- 
vance at the lower end. The sewer, seat- 
ed somewhat obliquely in front of this ma- 
chine, with her left arm passing round the 
left vertical bar (as seen in the annexed cut,) 
proceeds to sew the various sheets to the 
bands, her left hand being behind the strings, 
and her right hand before. Each succes- 
sive sheet is laid flat on the bed of the sew- 
ing press, with the back edge in contact with 
the strings, then opened in the middle, and 
and fastened to the strings by passing a 
threaded needle backward and forward 
through the central feld of the sheet; each 
thread after passing from the inside to the 
out, being made to loop or twist round one 
of the strings before entering the sheet 
again. As soon as one sheet is fastened to 
all the strings, another is laid down on it, 
and fastened in a similar manner. A curi- 
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ous kind of stitch, called a “ kettle-stitch,” 
is made near the top and bottom of the book, 
as a means of allowing, the thread to pass 
on from one sheet to another. 

The operation of sewing is conducted 
with great rapidity, since a female can sew 
two or three thousand sheets aday. At Mr. 
Walker's bindery im this city, in busy sea- 
sons, employment is afforded to about fifty 
females, whose weekly earnings vary from 
$2.50 to $7.50. 

While speaking of making up a book, 
we must remark, that caoucthouc or India- 
rubber binding requires no sewing. ‘The 
sheet is cut into separate leaves, and these 
leaves are retained solely by a cement of 
caoutchouc applied to their hinder edges. 
A flexibility is produced by this kind of 
binding, greater than can be presented by a 
sewed book. 





No man should undertake anything till he 
has thoroughly examined it. 

Honors, employments, and dignities cannot 
recompense a man for the pains he has taken 
to acquire them. 


Ne Ne ne ey 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


We have here a copy of a few of the 
countless human figures found sculptured 
or painted on the walls of some of the an- 
cient Egyptian temples. Among such as 
have been copied and published by the 
French savans, in their splendid work, and 
by other travellers, we naturally contem- 
plate with great interest those which repre- 
sent operations in the various arts of life. 
There we have the satisfaction of seeing 
persons of different classes and professions 
employed in all the minute details of hunt- 
ing, fishing, fowling cooking, building, &c. 
&c. so that the spectator scarcely needs 
any other information or assistance than 
that furnished to his eyes. As a specimen 
we present our readers with the preceding 
print, which shows the manufacture of 
bricks in every stage of the process, as it 
was carried on, perhaps three thousand 
years ago, on the banks of the Nile, and 
with the mud of its banks. 





Duties and Pleasures of Women. 
Great, indeed, is the task assigned to wo- 
man. Whocan elevate its dignity ? who can 
exaggerate its importance? Not to make 
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BRICK-LAYERS. 


laws—not to govern empires; but to train 
those by whom laws are made, armies led, 
and empires governed; to guard from the 
slightest taint of possible infirmity the frail, 
and yet spotless creature, whose moral, no less 
than his physical being, must be derived from 
her; to inspire those principles, to inculcate 
those doctrines, to animate those sentiments, 
which generations yet unborn, and nations yet 
uncivilized, shall learn to bless; to soften 
firmness into mercy, to chasten honor into re- 
finement, to exalt generosity into virtue; by 
her soothing cares to allay the anguish of the 
body, and the far worse anguish of the mind; 
by her tenderness to disarm passion; by her 
purity to triumph over sense; to cheer the 
scholar laboring under his toil; to console the 
statesman for the ingratitude of a mistaken 

eople; to compensate for hopes that are 
blighted, friends that are perfidious, and happi- 
ness that has passed away. Such is her voca- 
tion: the couch of the tortured sufferer, the 
prison of the deserted friend, the cross of a 
neglected Saviour—these are the scenes for 
woman’s excellence; these are theatres on 
which the greatest triumphs have been achiey- 
ed. Such is her destiny: to visit the forsaken 
and to attend the neglected; amid the forget- 
fulness of myriads, to remember; amid the 
execrations of multitudes, to bless; when 
monarchies abandon, when brethren and dis- 
ciples fly, to remain unshaken and unchanged, 


and to exhibit, on this lower world, a type of 


that love—pure, constant, and ineffable— 
which, in another world, as we are taught to 
believe, is virtue’s best reward.—Black. Mag. 
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THE DORKING FOWL. 


T 1s is a valuable and favorite variety in 
England, and takes its name from a town 
in the county of Surrey, where the breed 
is supposed to have originated, and where, 
and in its vicinity, they are still said to 
be found in great plenty and _ perfection. 
They have been but little known and scarce 
in this country until within a few years. 
Doctor E. Wright, of Boston, imported 
some in 1839. A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, F. 
Rotch, of Otsego, and a Mr. Chapman, of 
New York, imported some in 1841-3. In- 
dividuals, also, of this breed have occasion- 
ally been brought by vessels, which exchange 
their old stock in port, with the dealers, for 
a fresh supply. 

“ In size,’ Mowbray says, “they rank, m 
the third degree, in the largest of our fowls ; 
well shaped, having a long capacious body 
and shortish legs, and should have five 
claws on each foot. This is a distinctive 
mark, but of no advantage, but probably 
tracing their origin to the Poland; as it 1s 
said a Poland fowl and common white 
one, will occasionally produce a similar 
bird. The absence of a fifth claw is now, 
however, considered a proof of a spurious 
breed.” : 

There can be no doubt that the produc- 
tion of two hind toes, instead of one, 1s mere- 
ly accidental, like that of two thumbs on 
each hand, sometimes observed to run in 
particular families ; “but this,’ says Dick- 
son, “is certainly not peculiar to the fowls 
bred about Dorking, in Surrey, for five-toed 
fowls are mentioned by Aristotle in Greece ; 


by Pliny and Columella in Rome ; and by 
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Aldrovand in Italy, hundreds of years ago ; 
the breed then, as now, being reputed good 
layers.” 

The writer of the article, “ Poultry,” in 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, seemingly on the best in- 
formation, says, “it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the Dorking breed of fowls 
have uniformly five toes.” 

A gentleman in Boston, who has paid 
considerable attention to the rearing of poul- 
try, says, in a letter to the author, “so far 
as my experience has gone, the Dorkings 
are decidedly the best breed for laying.” Mr. 
C. gives it as his opinion, also, “ that the 
Dorking is the best for laying, as well as 
for making good-sized poultry—though ma- 
ny prefer the Poland to all others as steady 
layers.” After six months more experi- 
ence, the same gentleman says, “ In regard 
to the Dorkings, I am still strongly prepos- 
sessed in their favor.” Another writer says, 
“The Dorking fowls stand first in the esti- 
mation of those who have raised them. 
They will weigh from five to eight pounds. 
Their bodies are large, and better propor- 
tioned than any others, being long, full, and 
well-fleshed in the breast ; have short legs, 
and beautiful plumage, with five, instead of 
four toes; are good layers, are good sitters, 
and good nurses. Their eggs are large, 
clear, white, and of excellent quality.” — 

L. F. Allen says, in the American Agrti- 
culturist, “ ‘The Dorking is a fine large bird, 
weighing, when at maturity, five to eight 
pounds. They are large bodied, and of better 
proportions, according to their size, than any 
breed I have yet seen—their bodies being 
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very long, full, and well-fleshed in the 
breast and other valuable parts. They are 
short-legged, thickly feathered, with fine de- 
licate heads, both double and single combs, 
and a shining, beautiful plumage. The 
color of their legs is white, or flesh-colored, 
having five, instead of four toes, the fifth be- 
ing apparently superfluous, and rising like 
a spur from the same root as the heel-toe in 
the common varieties. This is a distin- 
guishing mark of the variety. pcs are 
most excellent layers, good and steady sit- 
ters, and kind, careful nurses. Their color 
is various—from nearly white to almost 
black, many of them beautifully variegated. 
They are the capon fowl of England, and 
are bred in great quantities for the luxurt- 
ous tables of the wealthy classes in the coun- 
ties about London. In America, they are 
a scarce bird. I never saw one till the fall 
of 1841, when a friend, by whom [ sent, 
brought me out half-a-dozen from England ; 
and although they were but chickens when 
they arrived, and, from their long confiue- 
ment on the voyage, miserably poor and full 
of vermin, they rapidly improved, com- 
menced laying during the winter, and have 
thus far exceeded any other fowls I ever 
kept, in their good qualities. The young 
have proved very hardy, and easy to rear.” 
American Poulterer’s Companion. 


——_— 





Meeting of the Historical Society, April Ist. 
Reported for the Express. 

The table was covered with a collection of 
pottery and skulls, taken from ancient mounds 
in Florida by Mr. James R. Hitchcock, of this 
citv, in 1841, and now presented to the So- 
ciety. 

They were parts of bowls, and vessels of 
similar shapes, all rounded apparently with 
the hands, and made of a coarse reddish clay, 
mixed with sand, much resembling similar re- 
mains found in all parts of the United States. 
They were, like ours in the north, ornamented 
with rude dots and lines near the brims : some 
had ears, one in the form of a duck’s head, 
and another, a guil’s. 

It is currently reported by traditions in the 
neighborhood, that several of the mounds 
were opened 50 or 60 years ago, but never 
since. ‘The mounds are numerous on the 
Apalachicola, but on the east side of the bay, 
the shore is strewed with broken pottery, as 
if many mounds had been washed away by 
the waves. 

The mounds are usually not above 12 or 18 
feet high, end 30 to 50 in diameter, and are 
often overgrown with trees, some of which 
have the evidence of great age; among others, 
live oaks, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and one 
with a cavity capable of containing 6 or 7 
men. 

The mounds are situated, some in dense 
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hammocks almost impenetrable, and some in 
open pine barrens. With the help of man 
and implements, he opened many; but all, 
except one, had been opened long before: 3 
or 4 teet below the surface of that was the 
skeleton of a man pronounced by a neighbor- 
ing physician to have been about 7 feet tall, 
with a skull of greater breadth than length 
through. (Two of the skulls on the table 
presented an extraordinary disproportion of the 
same kind.) ‘This skeleton was the only one 
found recumbent; the others all appeared to 
have been sitting, the skulls being found rest- 
ing on the upper part of the thigh bones, and 
no vertebre, ribs, &c. remaining. Below the 
gigantic skeleton were several circles of sitting 
ones around the mound. From that mound 
were taken most of the specimens presented. 

The cavities of the skulls and bones were 
full of sand, and they were so soft as hardly 
to bear a removal until they had lain a day 
or two in the sun. ‘The jars or bowls were 
of different sizes, from 5 inches to 14 feet or 
more, and were found under the skulls, which 
rested upon them, often accompanied with 
conch shells. Every vessel except one had a 
small hole knocked through the bottom,—and 
this is said to be universally the fact. It is 
accounted for by the inhabitants supposing 
that it was done to prevent the rifling of the 
mounds. 

Some of the mounds had no traces of pot- 
tery or bones and in others only fragments of 
pottery. Some contained great quantities of 
conch, oyster and clam shells—the last very 
large, and not now known on that coast. These 
were called feasting mounds. A stone axe- 
head and earthen pipe were among the objects 
presented. Flint, arrow and spear heads were 
also met with in the mounds, as well asa few 
beads and necklaces, made of clam shells. 
One bead very curious has been lost. 

It was about an inch in length, three quar- 
ters in diameter, cylindrical, and formed of 
several different colors, and apparently of dif- 
ferent substances. ‘The surface presented 50 
or 100 little polished faces. $25 was offered 
for it and it was afterwards stolen. 

The gull’s head on the ear of one of the 
jars rattled, and was found to contain several 
pebbles of quartz. 

Mr. H. opened a mound 13 miles from Ap- 
alachicola, on the bay, and found a little pot- 
tery, and was driven away by insects. He 
learned from a Florida gentleman, who had 
taken an interest in mounds for twenty years, 
that the Seminole Indians knew nothing of 
their origin. Another gentleman, from Geor- 
gia, assured him, that a few years ago the re- 
mains of a pottery manufactory were found 
some feet below the surface of the earth, near 
Flint River, with a wheel, vessels made by 
turning, and one in an unfinished state. 

Mr. Jay read an extract from “ John Law- 
son’s New Voyage to North Carolina,” made 
in early times, which stated that the natives 
were then furnished with earthen vessels dug 
up from the ground. 
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Additional information was given to some 
of the members by a late officer of our Flori- 
da army, who has seen mounds in most parts 
of Florida, always near rivers. 

The skulls were referred to Dr. Charles 
Lee, and the pottery to Mr. Schoolcraft for a 
future report. 

A report was read from the Committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting 10 propose a 
‘Name for our country,” in “which the awk- 
wardness and inconveniences of the terms 
United States and America, were strongly set 
forth. 

Our case was Stated to be anomalous. Ev- 
ery other imporiant nation has had a name. 

Mississippi has been taken for a State, and 
several of its branches for others. ‘The name 
of the great ridge of mountains within the 
origina! “States was suggested, for thé consid- 
eration of the people, who may perhaps, af- 
ter due consideration, approve and adopt the 
name of Alleghania. 

On motion of the Chairman, the report was 
laid on the table, to be called up at some fu- 
ture meeting. 

Mr. Ben}. “RF. Butler moved that the report, 
on a national name, be printed for the mem- 
bers and sent to the different historical socie- 
ties, in correspondence with this society. The 
resolution was seconded by Dr. MeVickar, and 
after some discussion, adopted. 

Washington Irving’s favorable remarks on 
a National name were appropriately quoted in 
the report. A wish was expressed that the 
Southern part of the Continent might bear the 
name of Columbus, and the Northern that of 
Americus. Some great natural feature of our 
country ought to be used as our name, 
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- PAROC ‘HI AL SC HOOLS. 


For several years the more limited plans 
for public schools have given place, in many 
parts of the country, for those general schemes 
proposed by the legislatures of the states. 
It is probable that not a few friends of edu- 
cation have begun to return to some of their 
former projects, since the latter have so far 
failed of their objects. There are several 
ways in which benevolent and intelligent men 
(and women also) might now co-operate for 
this 1mportant end; and we cannot but hope 
that we may see at least a few devoted indi- 
viduals embarking in enterprises of this na- 
ture, from which immense good might, we 
ought rather to say, must result. We shall 
speak, at the present time, of one class of 
schools, to which we would desire to see di- 
rected the attention of christians of all de- 
nominations. 

In the first place, we think it would be very 
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easy to convince many of our best country- 
men, that it is their duty, as members of 
Christian societies, to do something to fur- 
nish the young around them with an educa- 
tion, a good education, the best education 
which circumstances will furnish. A regard 
to this duty incited all the protestant nations 
of Europe to found schools in all their par- 
ishes immediately after the Reformation. 
Parish schools are intimately connected 
with the history of the Reformation; and 
whoever shall attempt their revival may en- 
joy the gratification of laboring for an object 
highly appreciated by Luther and his asso- 
clates and followers, in many countries and 
through several ages. What can be more 
natural than that a church should feel solici- 
tous for the children of its members, and for 
all the young of the neighborhood not provi- 
ded for? Whowill provide for the education 
of our children if we do not? If religious 
parents view the training of their sons and 
daughters with indifference, what an example 
they will set to others, and where shall we 
look for improvements in our schools to com- 
mence? The simple truth is, our schools 
stand in great need of speedy improvements, 
and of great ones too, such as have nowhere 
been begun, and nowhere projected, so far as 
our acquaintance extends. The question then 
is, Where shall the beginning be made, and 
by whom? We would answer without hesi- 
tation, by the churches; and any where, cer- 
tainly in this city, whether elsewhere or not. 
But why not leave the children to the pub- 
lic and the private schools? The answer is 
short: they are not and cannot be expected to 
become such schools as we have in view. 
We want model schools fit to be copied 
throughout the country, on high Christian 
grounds, with a course of studies, a system 
of arravgement and discipline and methods of 
instruction founded on Protestant principles, 
and embracing ail the solid improvements 
known in the world. The fashionable frivoli- 
ties prevailing on the one hand, and the dull 
didactic routine on the other, are to be rejected. 
Unchristian emulation will not serve us as 
the main incentive to study, nor should we be 
willing to resort to the impostures of public 
examinations secretly prepared for beforehand. 
No fashionable foreign tongue should be pre- 
ferred to our native language, and no book of 
poetry or prose to our country’s rock, the Bible. 
The health of the sprightly child should not 
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be undermined, by converting into a prison the 
school, which ought to be a place of high en- 
joyment, and ever after associated with de- 
lightful recollections ; and he should not be 
denied an acquaintance with the many ob- 
jects around which daily excite his curiosity, 
and cail forth his inquiries. The teacher 
should not only instruct his pupils in the ru- 
diments of what is commonly called an Eng- 
lish education: he should inculcate the prin- 
ciples of what we hope one day to see ac- 
knowledged as a genuine “ American educa- 
tion,” and he should also be a living exam- 
ple of a person under the hourly influence of 
true knowledge, taste, patriotism, and Chris- 
tian refinement, whose united power will 
make our vouth and our fellow citizens what 
we would have them. 

We will here only add, that it would give 
us sincere pleasure to hear of even a single 
parochial school established by any church, 
on a plan corresponding with that we have 
thus hastily sketched; and we beg leave to re- 
commend the subject to the serious considera- 
tion of all friends of evangelical American 
education, especially to the clergy, whose in- 
fluence might soon introduce a new order of 
things in this important department. Let no 
objection be made to the expense. It need 
not be great; and no money could make good 
the loss the country is daily suffering from the 
delay. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


MINERALS. No. 3- 

IstNGLass, oR Mica.—This stone is so 
common, so bright, beautiful and curious, 
that we become acquainted with it when we 
are children and never forget it. I donot 
mean that every body always knows what 
is isinglass and what isnot. Two or three 
other minerals look very much like it, which 
are very different in some of their external 
characters, and also their internal. 

Chrystalized gypsum, or selenite, looks 
like it, but will not split so thin, and is not 
elastic—that is, if you bend it, it will not 
spring back. So are some kinds of tale. 


Isinglass is flat, shining, and splits easily 
into sheets thinner than paper. It is soft, 
so as to be scratched with a pin, and is 
commonly transparent, so that, when laid 
on a printed or writen page, you can read 
through it. It is commonly white or black, 
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where it is found in large sheets, it is used 
instead of window glass: as in Northern 
Syria, &c. As it is not cracked by heat, 
it is often put into stoves and lanterns; and 
as it will bear jarring without breaking, the 
cabin windows of ships of war are some- 
times made of it, because the firing of can- 
non often breaks glass. 

Fish glue prepared very carefully looks 
like this stone, and is called isinglass. It 
is what is used in making blanc-mange, and 
sometimes in settling coffee. Some people 
think they are the same thing. 

Associated Minerals; (that is, minerals 
which are found with isinglass.) Quartz 
and Feldspar are very often found sticking 
together with it, so as to formone. ‘This 
compound is called Granite. 

Granite-—Granite is not a simple min- 
eral, not a stone, but a compound or mix- 
ture of three stones: quartz, feldspar and 
isinglass. Sometimes it is very coarse, 
sometimes fine, according to the size of its 
parts. It is commonly parti-colored, be- 
cause the quartz is often of one color, the 
feldspar of another, and the isinglass of a 
third. It iscommonly very hard and dura- 
ble. 

Where found.—The lowest rocks and the 
highest mountains are made of it. When 
you have a piece of granite in your hand, 
you may think to yourself, this is what the 
highest parts of the Allegany Mountains 
are made of, the White Mountains, the 
Rocky, the Andes, Alps, Appenines, Py- 
renees, &c. 

Uses.—Granite is much used in building. 
Many heathen temples, Christian Churches, 
other edifices, houses, and cities have been 
made of it, in ancient and modern times. 
In Egypt, statues, obelisks, &e. are found 
made of granite. 
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~ EDWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 
One forenoon, during the longest snow. 


storm of that winter, a boy whom we will 
call Edward, was sitting in a little chair, 
with a book of Natural History open on his 
knees, and looking into it very attentively. 
His teacher observed him, and feared he 
might become discouraged, if left to read 
it without assistance, because it contained 
many hard words. So he said to him, “* Do 


. 7 
but sometimes smoke - colored, yellow, you never meet with any animal, or think 
brown, silver or gold-colored, delicate , ; ; 
green, rose, &c. When heated much, it of any which you wish to know something 
, ? 3 ° s . 3 9 
becomes opaque: that is, you cannot see about ? 
through it. “Oh yes, sir,” replied he, “I do some. 
Uses.—In some semi-civilized countries, § times, and indeed very often.” 
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‘ Can you think of any now ?” 

‘© Why there is the earth worm, sir; I 
can’t understand how it can get into the 
ground as it does with its head. It has 
nothing else to make a hole with, and I 
don’t see how it gets along so well.” 

‘Why, you must remember that its 
head is shaped like a wedge, and comes to 
a point. It is easier to push a little sharp 
thing into the ground than a blunt one; and 
as it grows larger and larger it can be 
pushed i in further gradually “without much 
difficulty.” 

‘¢ And then I dont’t understand,” added 
Edward, “‘ how such a creature as a worm 
can move along. He has got no eyes, and 
I don’t know how it is that he can do any- 
thing.” 

“Why,” replied his friend, “ his motions 
are caused by muscles in the usual way. 
He pulls them up shorter and then lets them 
go loose again as we do, and so he manages 
to move where he pleases.” 

‘¢ Have earth worms muscles ?” inquired 
he with surprise. 

“ Certainly,” replied the teacher ; ‘ did 
you not know that ?” 

«¢ No, sir, you never told me.’ 

This made his teacher feel somewhat 
disposed to blame himself: but then he re- 
flected, it is impossible to teach an inquiring 
child everything he may wish to know, in 
one year or two. 1 have taught him all 
the useful things | have been able; and 
have I not encouraged him to seek instruc- 
tion by making him enjoy the pleasures of 
knowledge? He now thinks that know. 
ledge of ‘the works of God is worth obtain- 
ing; he knows it is interesting and plea- 
sant, and he believes that he can compre- 
hend it. These are important steps. Ma- 
ny persons are discouraged from trying to 
learn by want of such experience as he 
has had. But 1 will now teach him some 
general facts of importance. 

The boy did not know what was passing 
in the mind of his older friend, and there- 
fore did not know what was his intention, 
when he saw him put out his hand, and 
take hold of the book, and gently draw it 
from his knees. He however gave it up to 
him immediately, and respectfully waited 
to see what he intended to do. 

‘* Edward,” said he, “ I wish you would 
keep in mind one thing of much importance. 
. Learned men, when they talk, usually 
think that to say a think once is enough. 
Ignorant people often say the same thing 
over a great many times more than is ne- 
cessary. Soit is with foolish books. You 


may read ten or an hundred pages some. 
times and hardly learn anything. Now 
see how itis withthis volume. You wished 
to know something about the earth worm. 
Well, I will turn to the index, and there I 
find it, with the number of the page where 
it is described. I then turn to that page, 
and find a few lines about it. But attend 
to this. ‘The book contains some very im- 
portant things about the worm besides what 
is said here. Look and see what division 
of animals it belongs to. You see it is 
mentioned as a sort of ringed animals, and 
they as a sort of jointed animals. Now 
this is an important point to be noticed. A 
general description of all the jointed ani- 
mals ; and of course every sort of them 
has the parts and characters belonging to 
the whole kind or genus. The worm isa 
jointed animal; and therefore it has all 
those general or generic properties. So 
afterwards, in their proper place, the proper- 
ties of the ringed animals are described. 
Well, the worm being a ringed animal, he 
must have all those properties too, which 
belong to the sort or species, that is the spe- 
cific characters. At last we come toa de- 
scription of the earth worm, and there a few 
properties are mentioned, which are not 
found in any other ringed animals. But 
these are not all the properties it has: for it 
has those also of the species and of the genus. 
‘‘ This is what | meant by saying that a 

wise man or a wise book commonly says 
one thing but once. You may think, then, 
that this Jarge volume contains a great deal 
of knowledge.” 


[ To be continued. | 
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SPIES IN NEW YORK. 


Whoever has read the late bull of the 
Pope will recollect, that among other things, 
it makes provision for a close espionage in 
all parts of the world, wherever the friends 
of Bible circulation may be supposed to ex- 
ist. It is to be expected that evidences of 
its operation should now and then appear. 

A short time after the arrival of the in- 
teresting Spanish Monk, Brother Simon, in 
this city, he issued a circular letter to his 
countrymen, in their own language, inviting 
them to purchase bibles, and to attend a meet- 
ing which he appointed. He was soon 
called on by a Spaniard at his lodgings, (in 
a highly respectable boarding house in 8th 
Street,) who expressed his ‘approbation of 
his object, but put many impertinent inqui- 
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ries, and showed much apprehension of be- 
ing overheard by others present, althongh 
assured that they did not understand Spanish. 
He requested the name of the monk, which 
was given him ; and in return consented to 
give his own, thus: —Valentin Burgos, 
Jordan County, N. Y., saying that he lived 
seven leagues from this city. As there is 
no “Jordan County” hereabouts, possibly 
there may be no such man as “ Valentin 
Burgos.’ Be that as it may, the stranger 
had the dress and look of a Romish priest, 
yet denied being one. ‘Two days after, an 
anonymous attack (evidently from the same 
man) appeared in the Sun against the Monk, 
who replied through the Journal of Com- 
merce, inviting the writer and others to a 
public and friendly investigation of the ques- 
tions in dispute, such as the correctness of 
the Spanish translation of the Bible, the 
right and duty of all men to read the Scrip- 
tures, &c. But he did not appear at the 
time appointed, nor did any of the Romish 
priests, for which the eloquent yonng Monk 
expressed his regret, at the close of his 
third admirable address, which he delivered 
in the French Chapel, opposite the Park. 


Another case, and another Spy.—A much 
esteemed Itailian gentleman, known, res- 
pected and beloved in an eminent degree, 
by most of our leading clergymen, and by 
many laymen also, after having been dog- 
ged by a spy for some months, had a dom- 
iciliary visit paid to the family in which he 
resides in the north-western part of this city, 
about a fortnight ago, by a man who answers 
the description of one who has apparently 
been watching him from timetotime. The 
intruder presented himself to the mistress of 
the house, in the character of an intimate 
friend of that estimable member of her fam- 
ily, and asked scores of questions respecting 
his habits, associates, business, hours and 
place of retirement, &c. 

These at length excited surprise and 
suspicion, which were increased by an acci- 
dent, which soon occurred. As the man 
(so like a Familiar of the Inquisition) sat 
wrapped in an uncouth dress, with his face 
bound up with a handkerchief tied under 
his chin, (not like a case of toothache,) and 
a little cap stuck on the top of his head, the 
sudden opening of a door made him start, 
and a slipping of his muffler showed a bare 
spot about the crown—a rather portentous 
mark ! 

In his appearance he is described as re- 
sembling Bishop Hughes, though he is cer- 
tainly not he; yet the correspondence in 
size, figure, &c. is said to be rather srik- 
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ing. All these particulars can be proved. 

Now how will Americans like to be told 
that the Pope’s late bull is actually taking 
effect among us, in that most obnoxious 
form—spies in our houses, at night and dis- 
puised ?—American Protestant. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


French Extracts. 
Retour du Printemps. 


L’hiver s’est enfin retiré* dans ses grottes 
profondes. Les vents impéiueux ne mugissent 
plus et sont enchainés dans leurs antres sou- 
terrains. Les aquilons ne désolent plus les 
campagnes, et ne soufflent plus avec violence, 
dans les airs obscurcis, la neige et les frimas. 
On n’entend plus la greéle, lancée par un affreux 
ouragan, retentir et rouler avec fracas sur nos 
toits ébranlés. 

Tout renait; les fontaines long-temps cap- 
tives ont repris leur cours paisible ; les pluies 
orageuses n’en corrompent jlus la pureté. 
Déja les fleurs percent la terre, leurs boutons 
printaniers s’élevent sur leurs tendres tiges; 
ils grossissent et entre-ouvrent leur sein odo- 
rant. Les arbres, dépouillés de leurs feuilles 
jaunissantes, se parent d’une verdure nouvelle; 
leurs branches, courbées en votites, commen- 
cent & présenter aux voyageurs de l’ombre et 
du frais. 

Engourdi tout Vhiver par la rigueur du 
froid, le serpent sort du creux des vieilles 
ruines couvertes de mousse, oti jl s’était ense- 
veli, roulé sur lui-méme: ses yeux lancent 
des étincelles; il dresse, en sifflant, sa téte 
venineuse, et dardant son triple aiguillon, 
traine sur la pejouse les replis ondoyans de 
son corps écailleux. 

Les abeilles murmurent le long des buissons 
parfumes, et font résonner de leurs bourdon- 
nemens les campagnes rajeunies. On les voit 
voltiger & l’envi du cytise au thym fleuri, se 
plonger dans le calice brillant de la rose, et 
recueillir sur les feuilles de l’acanthe et de 
l’arbousier un miel aussi doux que celui du 
mont Hymette. 

Les troupeaux bondissent sur l’herbe nais- 
sante. On voit avec délices les tendres brebis 
allaiter leurs jeunes agneaux, et paitre dans 
les prairies, tandis que la chévre vagabonde 
erre au loin, et grimpe au haut des monts 
pour y brouter la ronce épineuse et les bou- 
tons fleurissans de |’églantier. 

Secondes Lectures Francaises. 





Great IMPROVEMENT aMonc SEAMEN.—From 
a letter of the Secretary of the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, we give the following 
striking contrast: 

‘« Twenty-five years ago, not a church dedi- 
cated for seamen to worship in could be found 
in the world; not a Seamen’s ‘l’emperance 
Society, nor a Temperance Boarding House 


for Seamen—and scarcely a Bethel flag floated 
in the breeze. Now the flag—the signal for 
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public worship—is becoming familiar as the 
face of an intimate friend: Seamen’s Chapels 
meet the eye like green spots in the desert; 
numerous Sailors’ Homes have been estab- 
lished—one of which, in New York, had, 
within the year ending May 1, 1844, 4114 
boarders; and a single Marine Temperance 
Society in the same city has more than 17,000 
names on its total abstinence pledge. ‘T'wen- 
ty years ago a religious sailor was a rare cu- 
riosity; now probably 600 shipmasters and 
more than 6000 officers and sailors are pray- 
ing men. Then a revival of religion among 
sailors was no more known or expected than 
was a shower of gold; now showers richer 
than golden frequently fall upon this class of 
men, on shipboard and on shore. Some of 
our merchant ships, several whale ships, and 
one of our ships of war, have exhibited scenes 
surpassing fable, and yet true—scenes of peni- 
tence, holy peace, and humble praise—such 
scenes as give the angels Joy.” 

On Tuesday evening two gentlemen, walk- 
ing on the newly made road cut over the 
Cassilhe Bay, which very great improvement 
of the environs of the town and boon to pe- 
destrians we owe, in great part at least, to 
the munificence ofa Portuguese resident, were 
set upon by some eight or nine Chinese, who, 
by throwing sand into their eyes, momenta- 
rily blinded them, then threw them down 
and robbed them of their watches—and even 
while prostrate, filled their eyes and mouths 
with sand, so as to disable them completely 
for the time to see what was going on, or to 
identify any of the thieves hereafter. This 
is the first time, we believe, that the Chinese 
thieves have dared to attack two gentlemen 
at once; these latter had unfortunately, on 
this occasion, not even a walking stick to de- 
fend themselves with. Notice of the outrage 
was immediately sent through the Procurador 
to the Casa branca authorities, but we have 
not heard with what success.—Macao paper. 





Tue THames Tunnet Surpassep.—There 
has been long known, or believed to exist, at 
Marseilles, a tunnel or submarine passage, 
passing from the ancient Abbey of St. Vic- 
toire, running under the arm of the sea, which 
is covered with ships, and coming out under 
a tower of Fort St. Nicholas. Many projects 
for exploring this passage have been enter- 
tained, but hitherto no one has been found 
sufficiently bold to persevere init. M. Joy- 
land, of the Ponts-et-Chaussees, and M. Ma- 
tayras, an architect, have, however, not only 
undertaken, but accomplished this task. Ac- 
companied by some friends and a number of 
laborers, they went, a few days ago, to the 
Abbey, and descended the numerous steps 
that led to the entrance of the passage. Here 
they were the first day stopped by heaps of 
the ruins of the Abbey. Two days after- 
wards, however, they were able to clear their 
way to the other end, and came out at Fort 
St. Nicholas, afier working two hours and 
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twenty minutes. The structure, which is 
considered to be Roman, is in such excellent 
condition that, in order to put it in complete 
repair, a cost of no more than 500,000f. will 
be required; but a much larger cutlay will 
be wanted to render it serviceable for modern 
purposes. ‘The tunnel is deemed much finer 
than that of London, being formed of one 
single vault, of sixty feet span, and one-fourth 
longer.”’— Marseilles paper. 





Mr. Dwicnt—I send you a recipe, which 
an ancestor of mine received more than sixty 
years since, from a lady in the West Indies. 
We sill use it in the family, it being far bet- 
ter than any other we have seen. Should 
your lady readers try it, I am sure they will 
acknowledge its supericrity. 


Cocoanut Pudding.—Grate three cocoanuts 
and dry them an hour in the sun; stir halfa 
pound of butter and one pound of white sugar 
together until it isa cream; beat the yolks of 
15 eggs and a gill of rose-water together, and 
mix them with the former, adding the cocoa- 
nut a little at a time. Put it into plates 
which are covered at the bottom with a rich 
paste. Sift a mixture of powdered white 
sugar and flour lightly over the top, and deco- 
rate it with slips of paste. Bake it in a mode- 
rate oven until the paste is done, and the co- 
coanut will be handsomely browned. 


Perhaps 1 may send you some recipes still 
older, to show the present generation that 


their great grand-mothers knew something of 
cooking. A. 





Explanation of the Print on the First Page. 


The scale beneath, shows that the hull of 
this ship is a little more than 100 feet in 
length. It appears also, from the three rows 
of oars, that it is a tiremis, or ship with three 
banks, or benches for the rowers. ‘The line 
A B, under water, shows the length and form 
of the keel, which has a projection in front, 
the rostrum, shaped like a dog’s head, on the 
water level, EE. The rostrum was one or 
the principal offensive arms of the ship. 

IB, the prow; 2B, the image; 5B, the 
stern; 4B, the puppis; C, the staff and en- 
sion; D, the mast; F, the main-sail; H, the 
shelter for the commander and pilot; I, the 
pilot, the steersman; LL, soldiers; MM, 
shields hung over the side. 





Maxims. 

He who possesses any art or science is at 
least equal to a great lord. 

On many oceasions a good book supplies 
the place of an agreeable companion. 

He who is of a surly and unyielding dispo- 
sitionn ever fails to excite troubles even among 
relatives and friends. 
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The World for Sale. 


The world for sale—hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set my weary spirit free ? 
Tis going !—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away: 
I'll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring— 
The world at auction here to-day ! 


It is a glorious thing to see ; 

Ah, it has cheated me so sore ! 
It is not what it seems to be! 

For sale! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o’er and view it well; 

I would not have you purchase dear: 
’'Tis going—going !—I must sell! 

W ho bids ?—who’ll buy the splendid tear ? 


Here’s wealth in glittering heaps of gold ; 
W ho bids ?—but let me tell you fair, 
A baser lot was never sold: 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care ? 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 
A goodly landscape all may trace— 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain— 
Who'll buy himself a burial-place ? 


Here’s love, the dreamy potent spell 
That beauty flings around the heart; 
I know its power, alas! too well; 
’Tis going !—Love and I must part! 
Must part !—what can I more with Love ? 
All over the enchanter’s reign ; 
Who'll buy the plumeless, dying dove— 
A breath of bliss—a storm of pain ? 


And Friendship—rarest gem of earth— 
W hoe’er hath found the jewel his ? 
Frail, false, and fickle, litthe worth: 
Who bids for friendship—as it is 2 
Tis going—going !—hear the call: 
Once, twice, and thrice !—'tis very low. 
’Twas once my hope, my stay, my all; 
But now the broken staff must go! 





Fame! hold the brilliant meteor high ; 
How dazzling every gilded name! 

Ye millions, now’s the time to buy. 
How much for fame? How much for 

fame ¢ 

Hear how it thunders !—would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned ? 

Now purchase, and a world command ! 
And be with a world’s curses crowned ! 


Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine; 

Who bids for man’s last friend and best ? 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor ever may unite again. | 


Ambition, fashion, show and pride, 
I part from all for ever now; 
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Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 
Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
By Death! stern sheriff, all bereft, 
I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod ; 
The best of all I still have lefi— 
My Faith, my Bible, and my Gop. 
Vermont Chronicle. 





The Lily of the Wale. 
By Miss F’. H. Gould 


Tender Lily of the Vale, 

Lovely, modest, sweet, and pale, 
While a tear the night hath shed, 
Weeping o’er thy beauteous head, 
Forms the trembling diadem, 
Weighing down thy slender stem ; 
How in meekness art thou seen, 
Like the lowly Nazarene! 


Stooping o’er the dust beneath, 
From the leaf that rose to sheath 
Thine unsullied snowy bells, 

Art thou pouring from their cells, 
As from pensive vials there, 
Odors rising like the prayer, 
When in solemn midnight scene 
Kneeled the lonely Nazarine. 


When the blast, or lightning stroke, 
Wrings the willow, rends the oak, 
Fearless of the tempest’s power, 

As a spirit clothed a flower, 

Calm, amid the raging storm, 
Stands thy frail and silken form, 
With no earthly prop or screen, 
Like the houseless Nazarine. 


Teaching on Judea’s height, 

He whose words were life and light, 
Looked from that far mountain side, 
Down o’er field and valley wide, 
For a glory there displayed, 

Such as monarch ne’er arrayed: 
Then, the Lily on the green ; 
Named our Lord, the Nazarine! 
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